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Introduction 


Some philosophers, but more likely sociologists, are of the opinion that religion cannot form a 
stable component of experience in human affairs. Some might go so far as to suggest that 
eventually science will replace religion in the experience of some human beings. I suggest that a 
perceived lack of stability in religious experience does not suggest the latter, either individually or 
collectively. Rather, the lack of stability in human religious experience understood as a dynamic 
experience raises the question of the place of religion in the process of social evolution in the 
modern Western world. The question may be answered objectively or subjectively, depending 
upon the personal observation and interpretation of the religious phenomenon. Historically, this 
is approach is typical of human behaviour. 


From a historical perspective, in the West religion and government are historically fused in human 
experience, such that to speak of one implies the presence of the other to some degree, and in some 
form. The distinction between church and sect is significant in Western society in that the former 
has its roots both in the philosophy of ancient Greece and the in the cultural experience of the 
ancient Semites who possessed no particular culture of their own. Ultimately, it was the 
philosophical component of a church’s teaching that allowed the phenomenon of a Council such 
as Vatican II to take place, whereas the teaching of the sects lacked any such component by which 
to centralize their beliefs. Common to both, however, were the values in human experience that 
each contributed to society in the form of a collective conscience. The church thought philosophy, 
as it were, whereas the sect thought through the senses common to the person, i.e., through 
common sense. 


On Theology 


It belongs to persons to speculate about themselves and their environment both animate and 
inanimate. As humanity enters a posthuman stage in its evolution we are likely to see increased 
interest the person as a fusion of living matter and non-living matter in one entity. As a philosopher 
I reject any conception of inanimate matter as living a life analogously to our own and J attribute 
to inanimate matter no possibility of being divine, symbolically, mythologically, philosophically 
or otherwise. In principle, since I do not know for certain, I hold that to be conscious the human 
organism must always be alive. Corpses cannot be conscious. Further, I hold that other animal 
organisms are alive and consciousness but lack the unique capacity of self-reflexive human 
consciousness. I rule out plant life completely as being conscious. In short, I hold that human 
consciousness is that which specifies the human being. Thus, I distinguish the act or activity of 
consciousness from the content of consciousness. In the act of being conscious a certain degree of 
intellectual speculative activity takes place concerning the contents of consciousness. So also does 
a certain degree of existential intellectual activity take place concerning the content of 
consciousness. 


Primitive humanity associated movement with life and thus from this observation projected human 
qualities, including mental qualities, on objects that moved, but failing to understand that 
movement was not necessarily indicative of life. Hence the erroneous attribution to inanimate 
objects a consciousness and subsequent theology in its most primitive manifestation. 
Philosophically, it is easy to understand how this experience evolved into the creation of 
supernatural agents, or agent. In short, primitive humans unwittingly transferred the beginnings of 
an explanation of their awareness of their own phenomena to external sources by creating gods 
since they had no other explanation. Within a primitive religious perspective, one may envision a 
priesthood with speculative powers arising from a heathen understanding of invisible gods, who 
were somewhat separated from material things. Primitive priests were required to rule, manage, 
and interpret the presence of the invisible heathen gods. Pagans, on the other hand, required no 
such functionary. Each individual god resided in a specified manner in a particular object with no 
extension of power ruling over other objects. Thus, each individual pagan exercised his or her own 
priesthood in relationship to the gods that were constantly present in the environment. At this stage 
of human evolution, affective knowledge trumped effective knowledge thus leaving humans 
without a standardized form of knowledge to interpret their experience. 


Objective philosophical, knowledge will eventually begin to triumph and take on the function of 
directing human speculation at the expense of affective knowledge. The interpretive mistake that 
will be be made, as I see it from a contemporary philosophical perspective, is that affective and 
effective knowledge will be placed in competition with each other, instead of in cooperation with 
each other. At a later stage evolutionary understanding will suggest that a “both/and” interpretation 
is more suitable to human philosophical advancement than an “either/or” interpretation. Primitive 
theological speculation, passing through an evolutionary process of human intellectual activity, is 
the antecedent of an empirical scientific interpretation. That is to say, a properly combined 
theological and scientific cooperative effort, rather than divisively competitive religious and 
scientific efforts, better describes human societies as distinct from infrahuman societies. Both 
forms of knowledge, theological and scientific, are human inventions and I suggest that if either is 
brought to negate that which is divine, human knowledge is in error. In short, from a philosophical 
perspective, for there to be no divinity, there needs to be no human knowledge as well, since 
humanity invented its divinity out of necessity. The “coin” of humanity needs both faces to be of 
value. Erase one face and the “coin” of humanity has no value, but becomes a mere medallion of 
social and historical significance which is no true reflection of human society. In light of the 
foregoing then, I do not agree with Auguste Comte, who in 1896 wrote from a sociological point 
of view that “the expansion of the spirit of observation ... must destroy the balance which, at 
length, can not be maintained at all but by some modification of the original philosophy,” by which 
he meant that scientific revolution arises out of discordance between facts and principles. ! 


Most contemporary Western philosophers contemplating what posthumanity might be like begin 
with the legacy of Greece and Rome. This is necessary, I suggest, but it is likely that any legacy 
of the philosophical contemplations of Greece and Rome will not successfully be imported into a 
posthuman context. That is because classical humanity is not posthumanity in its philosophical 
perspective and posthumans do not think and experience life as the ancients did due to the great 
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techno-digital advances in science and the subsequent change in philosophical understanding. 
Further, these techno-digital advances are but an evolutionary development that has its roots in an 
earlier age than ancient Greece and Rome. In short, the contemporary theology of the “known” 
has an “unknown” origin subject only to human speculation, with no metaphysical certainty. But 
theological knowledge cannot evolve or develop on mere memory of the past. Theological 
knowledge is an activity of the present and must retain all the necessary advances obtained through 
evolution to be successfully imported into a posthuman context. Not classical theology, but “sect” 
theology will more likely be successfully imported into the posthuman world of human experience. 
Classical theology will also be imported but less relevantly so in meeting the needs of posthuman 
experience which will be greatly diversified and independent of a unified philosophical 
perspective. The Western classical philosophical notion of union will not easily supersede, if ever, 
the diversity of posthuman experience. But, as a philosophical principle, unity in diversity is 
possible. Diverse sect theology, as I see it, will not attempt to educate the masses in a posthuman 
context, thus presenting a sharp contrast the the imported classical theology which will no doubt 
retain this task of mass education which is inherent in its constitution. In short, sect theology is not 
active in light of past philosophy, but is a present active theology seeking a clarification and deeper 
understanding of life. Thus, sect theology is more appropriate for posthuman humanity that 
attempts to raise itself above the classical concept it has inherited, and be saved from the evil 
limitations of the past under whatever form they may be conceived. But one may speculatively 
wonder, since sect theology is only one part of the human constitution, can it confer power on 
humanity that is superior to the collective powers inherent the posthuman being? 


